MEASURE FOR MEASURE
bothered about that.) Angelo, in his moment of deepest
humiliation, addresses the Duke with profound reverence and
awe. If our moderns prefer to follow the 'fantastic' Lucio,
and to regard the Duke cynically, they should remember that
Lucio was but speaking according to the trick, and himself
suggested a whipping as adequate punishment.
Shakespeare puts into the Duke's mouth a speech on Death
which might have been uttered by Hamlet; and Shakespeare
seems to have meant us to regard him as a man of Hamlet's
thoughtful, scholarly type, but older, with much experience of
government and of war: no longer 'courtier, soldier, scholar',
but 'statesman, soldier, scholar'; yet still rather melancholy and
distrustful of himself. Shakespeare, however, did not depict
him with that intensity which makes his greatest characters
come alive. The Duke remains somewhat impersonal, a con-
trolling force; we never think of him by his name, Vincentio.
But, though hardly a fully-realized character, he seems more
than 'a puppet, cleverly painted and adroitly manipulated'.1
Rather, he is the god in the machine: and we may concede that
sometimes the machine creaks. But the Jacobeans did not mind
if the machinery of their masques creaked a little, provided
only it worked. And the Duke works: he is the source of the
action of the play. Very truly he has been described as rather
a power than a character.3 So far from 'shirking his proper
responsibility', he controls the fate of all the characters in the
play.
The Duke is deeply distressed because, after fourteen years
of his rule, his subjects are still no better than they ought to be.
To the moralists who say that he ought to have announced
publicly and personally his intention of himself inflicting a
little experimental decapitation, it is answer enough that there-
by the plot, which needs the Duke as a power in reserve, would
have been wrecked. In the world of romantic story, in which
alone he moves, the Duke has the long-established right of
adopting a disguise and appointing a deputy; who will, as he
knows, elect to exercise his office with severity.
1W. W. LAWRENCE, Shakespeare's Problem Comedies, 1931, p. 112.
2 The Times Literary Supplement, 16 July 1931, p. 554.
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